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It is agreed on all hands that one of the greatest difficulties in our 
oresentation of Christianity in the East is the fact that as Christiaus we 
ave divided. Conscious as we may be of the differences in principle which 
result in these divisions we ought to be still more conscious of the share 
to the Christian name which these divisions entails A divided Christianity 
is not merely inefficient, cumbrous and expensive; it is, in so far as it is 
divided, unchristian, misreprosonting and concealing the full glory and 
ocauty of the Christian mssage. It is, therefore, essential that the task 
of uniting the disciples of Jesus Christ should be -carricd on with determina- 
tion and faithfulness. 


There are in India important movements towards organic unity, 
particularly in South India, whore 4 very significant movement between the 
South India United Church and the Anglican Commmion has for some yoar 
beon in progress. It would, however, be an extremely optimistic individual 
who Would believe that there is in India a prospect of such an organic 
union or the separate communions as might comprise them all, or most of them, 
in any time noar cnough for such a development to make any difference 
practically to missionary policy. 


This consideration, I think, lends foree to the argument for united 
action of any kind. Aithough Christian bodies are divided, it is still 
possible for them in a large measure to act together, and this method of 
securing, so far as may be, the common action of separated Christian bodies 
is the line which has been followed in various organizations which sprang 
out of the World Missionary Conference in 1910. The Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Internationel Missionary Council, and all 
Similar bodies exist, not to override the autonomy of individual communions, 
but to afford an instrument which they can unitedly employ. I am content 
to regard the National Christian Council of India as a second best and a 
United Church as the true idcale Ye my fina, however, that the best of 
all ways in which to work for the United Charch is to take Overy opportunity 
Which presents itself for common action, common thought and common prayer, 
and it is for such activities that the National Christian Council exist. 


The present Counsil is a development of the National Missionary 
Council, which was founded in the winter of 1912-13 by Dr. John R. Mott, 
who in that scason visited India, China and Japan. In India there was set 
up in each province a representative Council of Missions, and for India as 
& whole the National Missionary Council. Four years ago, when ten years of 
experience had revealed the possibilities of cooperative work and the limi- 
tations of the existing organization, the Council was reorganized. ‘The 
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changes were in the main two. In the first place, the Council (and the pro- 
vincial councils all followed its lead) »became representative equally of the 
Indian Christian Church and of the Missions. Not less than half of the mom- 
bers of the National Christian © ouncil, as it came to be called, aro to be 
Indians, Burmes9, or Ceylonese. Secondly, the Council which had during the 
previous ten years enjoyed the half-time services of one of the busiest 
aissionaries in India, the Rev. Herbert Anderson, decided to equip itself 
with a full-time secretariat. There have been appointed two full time 
secretaries, one Indian and one European, while one Mission, the United Free 
Church of Scotland, has lent one of its women missionaries to the Council to 
aid in its work especially on educational problems. The budget of the | 
National Council is at present Rs. 48,000, or approximately $16,000. If the 
acceptcd figures for the total missionary contribution to India are correct, 
this sum is equivalent to Rs. 2 for every Rs. 1,000 sent by the Forcign 
Mission Boards of the United States and Canada and Great Britain.and the 
Continent of Europe and Australasia to India. 


In view of the renge and variety of the work done by the Council, this 
sum will surely be regarded as modest. Possibly it is too modest in view of 
what should be done and in the interest of true efficiency. This can only 
be determined by a review of the work of the National Christian Council and 
the Provincial Councils. 


In the first place, there is the range of work which belongs in its 
actual execution to the sphere of the different Churches and Missions, but 
in Which there is a great need for the exchange of knowledge, informtion, 
ideas and inspiration among the different bodies carrying on such work. I 
think of such subjects as evangelism, the cultivation of the spiritual life 
of the church, the development of rural education, work among Moslems, the 
problems relating to theological training, the establishment of language 
schools, eétc., etc. The range of subjects here suggested is enormous; and 
the work of an organization like the National Christian Council in relation 
to this range of subjects mst necessarily be indirect and therefore incon- 
Spicuous.e 


Let me give instances of What I mean. Take the subject of evangelism. 
The National Christian Council ought to justify itself not only by making a 
contribution to the institutional aspect of missions or in regard to public 
questions or relations with governments, but also by the aid it is able to 
give in contributing to the religious depth and volume of the Christian move- 
mente If Christian cooperation does not make those who cooperate more 
effectively Christian, it mist by the highest standard be condemned as 
unworthye 


During the last two yoars the members of the National Christian Council 
have especially devoted themselves to the subject of evangclism and the 
Spiritual life of the church. It is worth remembering that there are certain 
aspects of the evangelistic problem in India which are in a real sense national 
and belong to all India. There was held in September, 1924, at Delhi, under 


the shadow of Mr. Gandhits twenty-one daxst fast, a gathering called the Unity 
Conference, which mt with the objcot of trying to find some middle way of 
understanding and tolerance between tie Hindu and Moslem communities. Some 
Christians, notably the Bishop of Caleutte, who is the Chairmen of the National 
Christian Council, were included in this Conference, and it wrestled for diys 
with the thorny problem submitted to it. Findings were published; and though 
one may approach these, like any other series of resolutions, with a csrtain 
mental reserve, it vemins sufficiently remrkable that leading Mos 1 ems and 
leading Hindus should put their names to the view that a man has the risht to 
practise his own religion, to change his religion, or to endeavor to lead others 
to accept his roligion, provided always he does not resort to the uso of com- 
oulsion or unfair inducement. This view has now been accepted publicly by mny 
of the leaders of the two great communities; and at the mecting of the Netional 
Christian Council, held shortly afterwards, a statement was printed in which we 
on our side endeavored both to welcome this manifesto from the leaders of the 
ereat Indien communities and at the same time to state constructively our 
thovght of conversion and of the meaning of the church. We insisted on the 
necessity for employing in spiritual work methods which are consonant with a 
Spiritual aim; and we tried to make plain the nature of the church as a 
Spiritual order and of evangelism as the sharing of something infinitely pre- 
cious. I do not preterd that such menifestoes do in themselves achieve best 
results, but I do maintain that conditions in India are rapidly bringing about 
the engendering of a religious consciousness, especially among educated people, 
which is Indian and not provincial, which throbs with the same impulses and 

uses the same accents in parts of India far separated, and to which something 
like a united Christian response and e&pyeal needs to be mide, 


AS to the carrying on of evangelistic work and the dcepening and improve- 
mont of the life of the church, there is no service which can be rendered 
greater than the calling of Indians and missionaries to common thought and 
prayer in the presence of this task. It is vory significant that several 
provincial Christian Councils, following the lead of the National Council, 
have oeen devoting in tneir annual meetings a day or half a day, or several 
hours, not only to discussion and conference upon evangelism, but to common 
meditation and prayer. It is increasingly felt in India that our work lacks 
not so much organization or direction as spiritual intensity and reality; 
and one feels that wherever a group of Christian people, or a Christian 
organization, gives itself to wait upon God for illumination and guidance 
in rezard to this great problem, there is revealed in many hearts a deep 
desire for such help. It is in such ways that the Councils can serve the 
cause of evangelism. 


I may add that the Council is also able to serve in ways both more 
restricted and more definite, as for instance, in arranging for the work of 
such men as Dr. Stanley Jones and in making sure that the great opportunities 
for evangelism among the educated classes -- a work which can be undertakon 
unitedly in the great centers -- are worthily attempted. 


Take, as another instance, the subject of rural education. I believe 
that in the realm of method and of institutional work we have in India today 
no opportunity greater than that which confronts us in the realm of primry 
rural education and the training of teachers for that work. It is casy to 
laugh at schemes for compulsory primiry cducation, but the very mention of 
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them in the Legislative Councils incicates that the problem of mass 
illiteracy and the lack of primary schools compared with the number of high «. 
schools and colleges has begun to lay hold of the Indian legislative and of 
the Indian public mind. 


I have been impressed by the extent to which government educational 
officials, as well as Indian educators, are looking to the experiments of 
Christian missions in regard to rural education. The Village Education 
Commission, sent out by the Missionary Societies of America and Great 
Britain, has given us a basis for action. Let me say, at this point, that 
the fundamental problem is not one of mere expansion, the broadcasting, so 
to speak, of primary education in the village communities. Before this can 
be done it is necessary to discover a type of education which it is worth 
while to extend. Nearly fifty per cent. of those who have passed through 
the lower classes of our primary. schools have been shown, five years after- 
Wards, to be again completely illiterate: and our problem, therefore, is not 
Simply to multiply the number of such schools, but first of elle sO tine 
School that is worth continuing. It is at this point that the missionary 
contribution has becn made. I fully believe that if we can address our- 
Selves worthily to this task, we may offer a service to India fully compar- 
able with the pioneer work in higher education done, one hundred years ago, 
by Alexander Duff and his colleaguos. 


No institution in India in the realm of rural education is so well 
known as the American Presbyterian Mission $chool-at Moga in the Punjabe 
The Council was able, by the kindness of that Mission, to gct help from 
Mr. . J. McKee, both while he remained at Moga, through writing and through 
correspondence with people in all parts of the country, and also through 
confercnees in different parts of the country, attended by Indian teachers 
and by missionaries engaged in rural education, who met to confer with Mr. 
McKee and to stucy under his guidance the methods so successfully employed 
by himsclf. As a result, there are today, in practically every province in 
India, individuals or groups who are working out in terms of the life and 
environment of their own province the type of work followed in the Moga 
institution. So far, only the beginnings of a start have beon made, and 
an cnormous amount romains to be dono. We do, however, now seo a clearer 
line of advance; and it is the significance and the vital power revealed in 
pieces of work of this kind that load mon to say, as two Directors of Public 
Instruction have said to me, that the experiments boing made at Moga and 
clsewhere are by far the most important and significant in tho count rye 


I may add here that, in addition to the holding of conferences, a good 
deal has been done through publication. The Village Teachers! Journal, 
published at Moga in English and Urdu, is now published also in Hindi, 
Marathi, Tamil and Telugu; and a text-book on methods of teaching reading, 
written also by Mr. McKee, is being considered for use in the vernacular by 
two provincial governments, 


Tako anothor matter, that of work among Moslems. We aro greatly 
indebted to the Committce which enabled Dr. S. M. Zwomer to visit India in 
1924. His visit was all too short; and on his next visit we shell try to 
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use him coven more profitably. @uere ave seventy million Moslems in India. 
while there is mich Christian work 20ing on in Moslem areas, there are sur- 
prisingly few men or women, Juropeans or Indian Christians, who have become, 
or who nave had the opportunity to become, expert in the knowledge of Islamic 
culture. Dr. Zwemer in his visit to India not merely aroused interest and 
@ntnusiasm; he did what is more important and more difficult, he helped people 
‘O sce things that can be done. He made a greater success appear possible. 
io showed new avenues of approach to Islam. One sees already more persons 
being set avart for work cmong Mohammedans, schools being established for 

he training of Indian workers in Islamics, and 2 general hoightening of 
interest in the whole subject. If Dr. Zwomer returns to India, I hope we 
shall he able to arrange for him a scrics of intensive Study confcrences 

in the main Moslem centers of India, in order that as many Indian Christians 
and missionaries as possible may be given the chance of going deeply under 

his guidance into the problems of this work. I may add that, thanks to the 
generosity of the American Christian Literature Society for Moslems, we have 
been able to publish a considerable amount of literature intended specifically 
for Moslems, and that this part of our work is perhaps more highly developed 
at the present moment than any othor,. 


Under this same g¢neie2l1 head might come the Survey which has now boen 
begun of medical missions in India, with a view to discovering how far the 
present situation in India domands a development or change in the carrying 
on of our modical work. 


The subject of cooperation in theological teaching is an imméens ely 
important and difficult matter Which has been receiving attention, as also 
the establishment of language schools. It may be of interest to state that 
& new language school for Bengali was started in 1925 at Darjeeling, and has 
been attended with quite unusual SUCCCSS. 


I now turn to those subjocts on which tho National Christian Council 
and its staff should work on behalf of the gencral Christian movement, sub- 
Jects which aro by their nature difficult for the individual missionary or 
the Indian Christian, immersod in his particular work, to investigate. I 
am referring chiefly to the realm of public quostions, 


Take, for instance, the question of the Opium traffic in India. ie have 
been able in the National Christian Council to get a good deal done on this 
subject. An investigation was cerried out throuzh the provincial councils, 
and based on the evidence given by a large number of people, Indian Christians, 
missionaries, teachers, pastors, social workers, doctors, etc., to determine 
the actual effects of Opium upon the Indian population. Our report was laid 
before the League of Nations Conferences on Opium at Geneva, the Indian 
Government, and the India Office in London, Copies were put in the hands of 
members of the Legislative Assombly and the Legislative Councils of India and 
were Widely circulated throughout India and quoted in the newspavers. I be-~ 
licve we my claim to have had a real share in the definite improvement of 
public opinion in India with regard to the subject of Opium. 


There can be no doubt that, so far as India is concerned, the combina- 
tion of Indian opinion and international or world opinion is resulting in 
considerable progress being made. Seven vears ago there were 200 ,000 acres 
under poppy cultivation in British India. In the present year there are 
70,000. Moreover, export has been Sto,ped to Macao and Persia, and the 
overnment of India has stated that it accepts a measure of responsibility 
even sor ihe licit export of opium covered by certificate. This is a 
declaration of great importance and represents a distinct advance beyond 
the position previously adopted, namely, that the government regarded the 
giving of a certificate by the importing nation as relieving it of further 
responsibility for the legitimacy of the use to which tho Opium was to be 
put. Those who are familiar with tho American contentions urged at the 
Opium Confcrenecs at Geneva will remember how great an emphasis was placed, 
and in my opinion rightly placed, by the Amorican delegates, on the necessity 
for a restriction of production. We, therefore, view with great pleasure any 
Signs of restricted production in Indie; and the Council cooperates closely 
with all movements in India which are tencing towards the improvement of 
public opinion and practice regarding opium, and are exerting pressure on 
the government to move towards the complete abolition of the traffic. 


Another instance of the kind of work which can be done by the Council 
in relation to public questions may be found in thc help we are able to give 
regarding the Age of Consent bill. Before that bill was dobated in theo 
assombly at Delhi, we were able to place in the hands of tho nominated 
Christian member'of the Assembly a large amount of evidenee drawn from 
medical missionaries, mainly women, as to the ovils of premature marriage 
and premture childbearing. 


Or, again, consider the great expansion of industrizlism in India. 
India is still predominantly an agricultural country, but the numbcr of 
those engaged in industry, whilo small relatively to the vast population 
of India, is nevertheless very large. Mr. Joshi, tho nominated Labor mem- 
ber of the Assombly at Delhi, estimtes thet there are ag mony people on- 
gaged in industry of one kind or enother in India as the whole population 
of Spain. In thirty yoars tho number of men, women ond children working 
in recognized factorics, has rison from 300,000 to 1,250,000. Ina little 
morc than twenty years the number of workers, men and women, in the mines 
has risen from 100,000 to over 290,000. Todsy there are neerly 60,000 
women working under ground in Indian mincs,. 


Moreover, 1 belicve, although accurate figures are not available, that 
the proportion of Christians engaged in industries in India is greater than 
that of any othor commnity, comparcd, I moan, with the total munbcr of 
Christians in the country. In soveral industrial regions Christians of 
outeaste classes are being drawn into the mills ana mines; ond, apart from 
any larger question, the care of these people is & charge upon tho Christian 
conscience. 


Our great task, howover, is the coronation of © Christian public opinion, 
by which I mano public opinion not confinod merely to Christians but based 
on Christian principle. Thoro is an immonse amount of work to be done in 
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India along tho linc o:' woliarc, housing, the supplying of recreation, provision 
of medioal cid, ote., cto., and probably a combination of differcnt Missions, 
YeM.CoAe, YoWeCoAo, and other organizations, could perform very valuable ser- 
vice in the industrial communitics. Behind this, however, lies a deeper nocd, 
mamely, for the moviledge of the facts of the industrial Situation, and for 

that radical and thorough Study, imbued with on unflinching Christian boliof, 
which will make for the birth of a social order compatible with the principles 
we find in Christ. We are only at the beginning of such work in India, but 
olready we see something of the Significance of it, and it is hoped that we 

my find the way to render a real and distinctive service in this direction. 


In the third place, let me cover thoso tasks which the Council takes up 
as executive work of its own. I heve ecalt Clsewhore with our work in regard 
to Christian literature. A pamphlet produced in this country by the kindness 
of Dr. Patton and your Committee on Christian Litcrature contains a vory ado- 
quate account of the work of the Indian Litcrature Fund. To thant account I 
would only add hore that thes objcct of the Fund, which consists of grants car- 
m.rked for Christian Literature by the Mission Boards of America, Great 
Britsin and the Continont, is to mate possible the appointment of workers, 
mainly Indian workers, in the great language areas and the Subsidizing of the 
publication of books. ‘he min drawback of the existing Christian literature 
in India is that it is derivative, translated, end deficient in originality, . 
It was inevitable that Christian literature in India should begin with transla- 
tions, but evoryhbody recognizes, -~ and none more than those missionaries who 
have taken the lead in the publication of Christian literature, -- that progress 
depends on the discovery and the appointment of more Indian writers and editors. 
AS to the subsidizing of publications, while we agree thet there is no objective 
worth aiming at execpt the publishing of books on an economic basis, it is use- 
less to evade the fact that over a considerable area this is not yet possibloa, 
To take one obvious instance; no Bible dictionary cun bo produced in India at 
“=n Cconomic rate, wuless it is to be beyond the reach of the masses of those, | 
pastors and others, for whom it is intended. We, therefore, by subsidizing 
the publication of books, have been able through the Indian Literature Fund to 
make possible a very considerable inerease of publication. 


The principal activity in which the Council acts cxccutively is that of 
relations with governments, The Government of India recognizes the National 
Christian Council officially and deals with it on all matters relating to the 
acmission of alien missionaries to India, Not only is it our business to 
handle any natters relating to the admission of non-British missionaries in 
general, but we have been very greatly concerned with the question of the 
German llissions in Indie, and lately with the return of the German Missions 
and missionmsries. I am happy to be able to say that the Government of India 
and the India Office in London mve now definitely romoved the ban on Gorman 
iaissions which was to have continued until August, 1926; and that ony German 
mMissiomry society may now apply through the British Conference of Missionary 
Socicties to be put on tha list of "recognized" Sociotigs. The Only stipulation 
Which is mde in th: memorandum defining the policy of the sovernmont is that 
whore the work of a Germain Socicty has beon carod for by some other Mission or 
Church, the National Christian Council must be able to say that satisfactory 
arrangements have been mdo both with the tomporarily Occupying Mission and 
With the Indian Christian community. On such informtion boing suppliod by 
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the National Christian Council to the Sonference of lissionary Societies in 
London, the latter Conference Will recomsend the German Society for recogni- 
tions I may add that in all the Gerran mission fields in India arrangements 
between the Germn Society, the Occupying Mission and the Indian Christian 
coumunity are cither completed or aro well under ways Without being unduly 
Optimistic it is, I think, possible to contemplate the return of the German 
Missions during the present year. 


Finally, may I allude to the matter of local cooperation? I should like 
to emphasize the fact that while there are some questions in India which are 
properly all-India questions, they are not very many; and the vest mass of 
Christian work in India ean only be fully and properly considered from the 
point of view of the actual province or district, or town, or even village, 
where it is carricd on, Particularly in tho field of education, Christian 
cooperation means cooperation locally with those facing a common local problem. 
It may be the changing of educational conditions in provinces which demands 
that those engaged in Christian education in each province should take coun- 
Sel together, or it my be that the Opportunity for increasing effective work 
in @ single center by cooperation, or even by abandoning certain pieces of 
work and concentrating in one place, presents itsclf as a clear line of ad- 
vance to those concermed. In matters liko these the Services of the officers 
of the National Christian Council are requisitioned, They visit the areca 
which invites them, not with the object of putting through any particular 
Scheme of their own, but rather in order to engage in that detziled study of 
the facts, end to hold the prolonged conferences with different parties about 
them, which are essential, if any gain is to result. As an instance, I ray 
mention the conferences held in the Punjab, in the United Provinces and in 
Bombay, where all the Christian institutions for higher education were 
represented and the placa of Christian higher education in the provinces 
Was in cach case thoroughly Surveyed. As an instanco of practical coopera- 
tion I would mention the JOining of the Methodist Spiscopal Church in the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore, which was the direct outcome of the 
Punjab Educational Conference, and the Organization of a United Christian 
High School in Bengal in which two Societies are united, and in Which it 
appears probable that two others may also join. There are mny Opportunities 
in India for such cooperation; and the Srowing competition of government and 
private institutions, together with our own sense of the need for improving 
the Christian atmosphere in our own institutions, is leading many to contem- 
plate concentration at certain strategic points and the adoption of a policy 
favoring certain centers made strong by concerted action. 
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